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THE ENVIRONMENT OF 
VASSAR COLLEGE 

EDITED BY GEORGE BURBANK SHATTUCK 

New York State is a continent in miniature. Within its 
borders nearly every type of relief is represented, and its 
hydrography includes the ocean, sounds, bays, estuaries, 
rivers, lakes, and inland seas. The ancient massif of the 
Adirondacks and the uplift of the Catskill Mountains arc 
to New York, what the highlands of Brazil and Venezuela 
are to South America. The Appalachian Mountains, which 
form such a characteristic feature of the Middle Atlantic 
states, extend over into southern New York. The Lake 
Plains call to mind similar features surrounding Michigan 
and Huron, while the Coastal Plain, which borders the 
eastern margin of North America, from Mexico to New 
Jersey, is well developed in Long Island. 

If we turn our attention to the rivers we find the analogy 
is still more striking. What the Amazon-Madeira drainage 
is to South America, the Hudson-Mohawk rivers are to 
New York. The Erie-Ontario-St. Lawrence system may 
be compared to the Nyanzas and the Nile, and to witness 
anything approaching Niagara one must visit Victoria Falls 
on the Zambesi, or the cataract of the Iguassu River in 
Brazil. 

The distribution of these valleys and uplands is another 
striking feature of the New York topography. On the 
eastern margin, the Hudson-Champlain depression permits 
easy communication across the entire State, from New York 
City on the south to Canada on the north. The lowlands 
along the Great Lakes and St. Lawrence River play a simi^ 
lar role on the western border, while between the two, is 
the famous Mohawk Valley, the gateway to the West, and 
the connecting link between the Mississippi Basin and the 
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2 The Environment of Vassar College. 

Hudson. These valleys, together with their innumerable 
tributaries, ramify the entire region and make communi- 
cation possible throughout the State. 

This route has always been the great natural highway be- 
tween East and West. First the wild animals made use 
of it in their migrations, and then, in rapid succession, the 
indian, explorer, hunter, pack-horse, freight-wagon, canal- 
boat, railroad-carriage, telegraph, telephone, and automo- 
bile. Within these same valleys again, in the early days 
of settlement, many forts were built to check communi- 
cation, and fierce battles fought to reopen it; while in 
modem times, what proved of such strategic importance dur- 
ing the struggle for political control, has since been shown 
of equal advantage in thecontest for commercial supremacy. 
From New York City at the mouth of the Hudson, to 
Buffalo at the mouth of Lake Erie, is an unbroken chain of 
industrial centers, called into existence by the response 
of man to his environment. The rolling uplands on all 
sides of these great valleys are devoted to agriculture and 
mining, while the rugged mountain districts of the Catskills 
and Adirondacks have been given up to great summer 
playgrounds of a strenuous people. New York, therefore, 
with its diversified topography, its vast natural resources, 
its superb facilities for communication by rail and water, 
its immense production of farm and factory, its great metro- 
polis and financial center, has well been named the "Empire 
State." It could with equal propriety be called the "Con- 
tinental State." Near the heart of this region Vassar Col- 
lege is situated, while all about it, within easy reach, arc 
condensed the geographic types of a continent and the 
social activity of an empire. 

What an ideal environment for study and research is 
at our very doors! If it is desired to illustrate some im- 
portant point in geology, a short excursion will bring the 
student and the rocks together. If the problem is one of 
botany, the region is noted for its rich flora, and bounds 
in varied plant societies. If the question relates to a foreign 
fauna or to ancent life, there are the museums of New York 
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The Environment of Vassar College. 3 

and Albany, while both banks of the Hudson are dotted with 
factories — great workshops of applied science. 

In the sphere of the humanities the field is even richer. 
Where on this continent are the different stages of our his- 
tory better illustrated than in the Hudson Valley? Where 
can the student of sociology, politics, economics, and com- 
mercial geography find a more fertile field for observation, 
or more important problems for solution? Art, archae- 
ology, and psychology, all of these are stimulated by the 
collections, libraries, and institutions within easy reach, 
and even literature has played its part, for in our neigh- 
borhood Irving discovered Ichabod Crane, and the Catskills 
where Rip Van Winkle slept out the twenty years, are in 
full view of the College Campus. 

In the following pages the professors of certain depart- 
ments of the College have pointed out in more detail, some 
of the opportunities for study and observation, afforded by 
the peculiar environment in which Vassar is situated. In 
this discussion the natural resources will be considered first, 
and later, those phases of the environment introduced by 
man. 

ASTRONOMY 

MARY W. WHITNEY 

The range of preference for the site of an observatory 
is large as regards surface position. The data of astronomy 
being for the most part at an infinite distance relative to 
the size of the earth, it matters comparative little what the 
latitude and longitude of an observatory may be. Any 
location within thousands of miles would serve equally well, 
if the atmospheric conditions were equally good. If the 
state of New York contained an accessible mountain top, 
free from shifting air currents and fairly free from cloud 
caps, astronomers would gladly appropriate its summit for 
their investigations, and the observatories of the North and 
East would doubtless seek for working stations upon it. 

The atmospheric conditions of Poughkeepsie are as sat- 
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4 The Environment of Vassar College. 

isfactory as can be obtained within the limits of the State. 
They preclude certain delicate observations of fine detail, 
such as the surface features of planets, or close double-star 
measures. The canals of Mars, so interesting and baffling 
to astronomer and layman alike, are not within our reach, 
though our telescope is quite the equal of that of Schia- 
parelli of Milan, who first studied them. Vast fields remain, 
however, when we exclude investigations requiring superior 
purity of atmosphere. 

Co-operation in astronomy is fundamentally important, 
probably more so than in most other sciences. J^rom the 
first foundation of an observatory, when its longitude must 
be determined by a series of telegraphic exchanges of clock- 
beats with another observatory, to its latest effort in scien- 
tific contribution, co-operation must play an essential part. 
Therefore a location, such as Poughkeepsie, within easy 
communication with Columbia, Harvard and Washington 
has marked advantages. Harvard observatory is a center 
of distribution. Astronomers all over the world telegraph 
to Cambridge whatever observations they have made, which 
may have any bearing upon the work of other observatories, 
and Harvard sends abroad rapidly made duplicates of these 
communications. Harvard's immense photographic library, 
containing reproductions of the configurations of the sky 
taken at certain regular intervals, is at the service of every 
astronomer, and its Arequipa station in Peru supplies pho- 
tographs of the southern sky, which are included in the 
Cambridge storehouse. If a new star or a new variable star 
is discovered at any observatory, a study of this Harvard 
collection will in all probability give the history of the star 
before its detection by the eye. 

A small observatory, like that of Vassar College, de- 
signed especially for instruction, can carry on no large in- 
dividual scheme of investigation. But it can fit into one or 
other of the many vacant spaces in some general plan. It 
cannot take photographs, but it can examine photographs 
taken elsewhere. This it has recently done through co- 
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op)eration with the observatory of Columbia University, 
which in turn co-operated with the Helsingfors observatory 
of Finland. Vassar cannot carry on an unbroken series of 
observations on variable stars, but it can co-operate with 
Harvard, and send its observations to that organizing cen- 
ter. It can share in the plan of the German committee 
on cometary orbits, and can aid, as it is at present doing, 
in bringing into line all the known data regarding the mo- 
tions ot comets. 

Fortunately, all these general designs have flexible time 
limits. The periods of the astronomical worker, like the 
periods of astronomy itself, are not confined to months or 
years, and are therefore well suited to the interstitial charac- 
ter of the undertakings of a teaching observatory. The 
almost world-wide problem presented to astronomers dur- 
ing a few months of 1900, by the near approach of the 
planetoid Eros, has not yet been carried to its ultimate 
solution, nor will it be for several years to come. Into 
this problem Vassar did not enter, but it hopes soon to 
take part in a large scheme of co-operation, headed by Pro- 
fessor Kapteyn, of Groningen, Holland. This scheme is 
based on the study of stellar photographs, taken at the vari- 
ous contributing observatories, and all bearing upon the 
investigation of the form and dimensions of the universe 
of stars. 

The astronomical libraries of Harvard, Columbia and 
Washington have on many occasions aided in the work 
of the Vassar observatory, and in a way that would not 
have been feasible had our location been a remote one. 

GEOLOGY 

GEORGE BURBANK SHATTUCK 

The Study of the earth is naturally pursued in the open. 
Lectures are helpful to outline what has already been ac- 
complished, laboratories are of aid in analyzing processes, 
but to Nature we must turn for data and inspiration. What 
has the field in our vicinity to offer? For the study of 
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6 The Environment of Vassar College, 

geological processes it would be difficult to find a region 
more suggestive. Nearly every type of constructive an^l 
destructive activity is represented. The work of wind in 
building sand-dunes and in etching exposed surfaces, is well 
illustrated on Long Island and in many places along the 
shores of Erie and Ontario, where sand is furnished abun- 
dantly by the waves, and strong winds are present to pile it 
into hillocks. Rock-breaking effects of the atmosphere may 
be studied on every exposed surface, but they are especially 
well illustrated about the flanks of huge masses like Break- 
neck Mountain and the Palisades, where the debris result- 
ing from the disruption of the rock, has accumulated in 
great piles of talus at the base of steep cliffs. 

The diversified drainage of New York State naturally 
furnishes a great variety of river-erosion forms within easy 
reach of the Campus, and the different periods of river- 
history, from youth to old age are abundantly illustrated. 
The College itself is built in the midst of an old peneplain, 
which is extensively developed on both sides of the Hudson, 
and bears on its surface such elevated monadnocks as Illi- 
nois Mountain and Sunrise Hill. The Hudson is a drowned 
river, and its gorge is a good example of a canyon, but a 
far better one is furnished in the lower course of the 
Niagara River below the Falls. Minor erosion forms, such 
as terraces, ox-bows, pot-holes, and waterfalls are of fre- 
quent occurrence, while Niagara is readily reached by a 
special excursion. Examples of river-adjustment and the 
various types of stream-deposition are also abundant. 

Although New York does not possess a glacier, it does 
contain abundant evidence of the former existence of the 
great ice-sheet, which at one time covered the State as far 
south as Staten Island. All the important types of ice- 
erosion and deposition are widely distributed throughout 
the region. Smoothed and rounded surfaces, striated led- 
ges, glaciated boulders, eratic blocks, moraines, till, and 
glacio-fluvial deposits are among the commonest of our 
geological phenomena. 

For the study of wave-work and ocean-activity an excur- 
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The Environment of Vassar College, 7 

sion to Long Island, and the Great Lakes will place the 
student at once in possession of ample material. On Long 
Island the ocean is doing the same erosive work, and 
building the same sort of deposits, which it is all along the 
Atlantic Coast. The waves are cutting sea-cliffs and terra- 
ces, while the undertow is dragging out the debris, and mak- 
ing off-shore deposits beneath the sea. The currents are 
pushing the fine sand and silt along the bottom, and building 
up spits, bars, and hooks, cutting off an embayment here 
and ponding a stream there behind dykes of sand and clay. 
All this is repeated again and again, along the margin of 
Erie and Ontario, but around these lakes there is another- 
feature beautifully developed. The Great Lakes formerly 
extended further to the southward than they do now, and 
at that time cut cliffs and beaches precisely as they are 
doing at present. When the waters retreated to the po- 
sition they occupy today, they left behind them these old 
shore features, as evidences of their early activity. Al- 
though many thousands of years have elasped since these 
cliffs were cut, they still form the most striking topographic 
feature of the region. 

The region round about here is as poor in volcanoes as 
it is existing gladers. But it is amply supplied with 
igneous rocks, which were once in a molten condition, and 
either solidified within the earth's crust, or flowed out as 
lava on its surface. The most conspicuous illustration of 
such formations is the trap-rock which makes up the Pali • 
sades, and holds them in their perpendicular position. Dur- 
ing Triassic time, or the earlier portion of the Age of Rep- 
tiles, this trap issued as liquid rock from some vent in the 
earth's crust, and flowed out over the sea bottom as the 
lavas of the Hawaiian Islands are doing today. These trap- 
sheets were later, after they had hardened, raised above 
sea-level and cut through by the Hudson River, so that 
they now stand out in picturesque cliffs, guarding the gate- 
way to the West. 

If there is any one feature for which this region is 
especially noted, it is the structure of its rocks. Pough- 
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8 The Environment of Vassar College, 

keepsie is built on the roots of an ancient mountain system. 
Where the College stands there once existed a range of 
peaks, possibly rivaling the Alps in grandeur. These 
mountains were built out of deposits, which had been laid 
down beneath a still more ancient sea, and in order to ele- 
vate them into Alpine summits, great pressure and folding 
were necessary. The result is as we would expect. Now 
that these mountains have been dissected to their core, we 
can see what took place. Faulting, folding, crumpling, 
crushing, jamming, overthrusting, overturning, squeezing, 
and metamorphosing have been repeated again and again, 
until the beds — originally horizontal and orderly in their 
sequence — ^have been mixed up and tangled in a degree 
difficult to imagine. This confusion unfortunately, did not 
end with the building of the mountains, for when, millions 
of years later, geologists found their way into this region, 
and began to examine this snarl of rocks, their ideas be- 
came promptly as distorted as the stratigraphy they were 
attempting to untangle. The result was one of the bitter- 
est controversies, and some of the spiciest reading, which 
has ever enlivened geologic literature. 

The two studies, paleontology and stratigraphic geology, 
go hand in hand. Wherever fossils are found, an exam- 
ination of the rocks which contain them, adds valuable 
details to their history ; and wherever stratified rocks occur, 
their fossil forms determine their age. Thus the rocks 
throw light on the fossils, and the fossils help to solve the 
problems of the rocks. Regions vary greatly regarding the 
facilities they afford for such studies. Some are composed 
entirely of igneous rocks and contain no fossils. Others 
which are made up of stratified deposits, have been so little 
disturbed, that the rocks are not exposed to any great depth ; 
while still others have been folded up and eroded into rug- 
ged mountains, making the pursuit of field studies difficult 
and dangerous. The New York region is ideal. Not only 
is there a great variety and succession of stratified rocks, 
but the beds are uplifted enough to give good exposures, 
without that excessive disturbance found in the Alpine 
countries of southern Europe. 
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The oldest land-mass in the region is the crystalline 
Adirondack massif. This is very ancient. It antedates by 
many eons, all the fossiliferous rocks which surround it, 
for by its destruction and degradation they, in a large 
measure, were built up. These sedimentary rocks wrap 
around the Adirondacks on all sides, like concentric en- 
velopes of an onion, and have been so folded, faulted, and 
eroded as to admit the geologist to their very heart. As 
might be expected, then, the opportunity for studying fos- 
sils, both as species, and in their wider faunal relations is 
seldom excelled anywhere in the United States. The New 
York section of stratified rocks is very comprehensive. The 
Per-cambrian is present and the Paleozoics up into the Car- 
boniferous, is well represented. This State indeed, is the 
type locality for the early Paleozoic rocks, for within its 
borders the order of succession was first worked out. 
Triassic, Cretaceous, Tertiary, and Quaternary rocks are 
also present in the State. The first of this series is repre- 
sented by red sandstone and lava-flows, and the last by 
glacial deposits. In addition to the opportunity for field 
study there are large type collections at Albany, and most 
excellent exhibits of fossil vertebrates in the American 
Museum of Natural History, in New York City. 

The various mineral species which occur within the State 
are too numerous to tabulate here, but a word may be 
said in regard to the mineral wealth. For studies in Eco- 
nomic geology, the region within reach of the College, fur- 
nishes a great variety of quarries and mines. Garnets, 
infusorial-earth, limestone, marble and millstones are found 
more or less widely distributed through the State. Natural- 
gas and petroleum wells, salt and gypsum deposits occur 
in western New York, and may be visited on a special 
excursion, while mines producing emery, graphite, magne- 
tite, and other iron ores occur nearer home. Many of 
them in the Hudson Valley can be reached more readily. 
Taking all branches of the science into account, it would be 
difficult to find a more ideal region, in which to pursue 
studies in geology. 
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BOTANY 

WINIFRED J. ROBINSON 

The herbarium is no longer the only place in which to 
study botany ; we are not like the old gentleman, who, when 
he was asked to identify a plant, said, "Dry a piece for 
me and I can name it," but the fields and woods with their 
varied plant communities are the places where botany 
may best be studied, with the laboratory for supplemen- 
tary details which only the microscope can show. It is 
this out-of-door plant study for which the country about 
the Vassar Campus is so well adapted. For many students, 
college affords the first experience of autumn in the coun- 
try, as they have always been obliged to return to city 
schools just as the asters and golden-rod were in their 
full splendor; so that the beauty of such an orchid, as 
the "ladies'-tresses," the foliage-leaves and spore-leaves of 
the sensitive ferns, which skirt the stream in the low 
ground behind the College Chapel, the fringed gentian, 
and the great lobelia, which may be had for a short walk, 
are revelations to them. 

Cedar Ridge, within a mile from the College, is a locality 
where many interesting things in the relation of plants 
to their surroundings, are illustrated. The vertical face 
of the rock by the roadside, demonstrates how soil is 
made by erosion, and by the gradual decay of the encrust- 
ing mosses and lichens. Clinging wall-rue, spleenworts, 
and the saxifrage and columbine in the crevasses, show 
how soon the more pretentious plants take advantage of 
the work of these humble pioneers. Here the structure 
of the forest may be seen with its "canopy" of meeting 
branches, where the light filters sparingly through the 
dense crowns of red cedars, and a "close, individual for- 
mation" results. Nearby, the lighter green and scattered 
arrangement of the maple and beech leaves, permit an "in- 
terior" of dog^vood, maple-leaved arrow-wood, and other 
shrubs with a "floor" of mosses, and such flowering plants 
as the purple rue and the showy orchis, the princess-pine, 
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and the partridge-berry. Here, too, the purple cliff-brake, 
the walking-fern, the polypody, and the Virginia grape- 
fern find the limestone a congenial soil. At the foot of 
the ridge, where the soil is deep and loamy, "thickets" of 
witch-hazel, bladder-nut, and hornbeam, show the inter- 
mediate formation which Warming has termed "Nature's 
unsuccessful attempt to form a forest." 

In contrast with the forest formation of Cedar Ridge, 
the Wing-farm marsh, displays its "hydrophytic society" 
of cat-tails, duck-weed, sedges, and iris. Along the stream, 
there is a keen struggle in progress between the herba- 
ceous plants on the one hand, and the perennial alders and 
osiers on the other, while the parasitic dodder strangles the 
jewel-weed and the golden-rod on which it grows. 

Beyond the marsh toward Sunrise Hill a medium amount 
of water in the soil causes an open "mesophytic formation." 
Here the sycamore cleaves its bark in great cylindrical 
scales, the shag-bark hickory casts its ragged ribbons, and 
thfe oak grows seamed with age. Here also are many illus- 
trations of what Shimper terms "tropophytes," that is, 
plants that turn from one condition to another. Thus at 
the approach of winter, the broad-leaved trees throw off 
their foliage; grasses are reduced to their root-stalks; he- 
paticas and dandelions become mere rosettes of leaves, 
that hug the ground and transpire very feebly; and asters 
exist in that dry, protected state which we call the seed. 
All these in their resting stages are as truly "xerophytes" 
as any plants of the desert, while in their summer activity 
they are characteristic "mesophytes." 

Every part of the zigzag path through the "glen" has 
its interest. On the steep, west bank of Caspar Creek 
the shade-loving wild ginger, the scouring-rush, the jack- 
in-the-pulpit, the cinnamon-fern and the interrupted-fern, 
grow in rank luxuriance beneath the twisting, spotted trunks 
of the iron-woods and the scraggly elms, while on the op- 
posite bank, where the sunlight has better access, the spring- 
beauty and the adder's-tongue, the anemone and the bell- 
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flower cover the ground, and the trees are more symmet- 
rical in form. 

The wide sweep of landscape seen from Richmond Hill 
shows the "culture formations" brought about by man — 
the peach orchard on the hillside, the com fields, the win- 
ter wheat, and celery patches in the lowlands. Here, too, 
is a fine observation point to test one's ability to recognize 
trees in the distance by their branching, their color and their 
location. 

The excursion to Lake Mohonk in the Shawangunk 
Mountains, which is made possible each autumn through the 
generosity of Mrs. Frederick Thompson, gives an opportuni- 
ty to study a mountain flora with its sweet- fern and luGOthoe, 
its bear-berry and checker-berry, its moose-wood and moun- 
tain-ash, and in the high, exposed places, scrubby bushes 
and knarled old pines. The scarlet berries of the black- 
alder and the spice-bush in the swampy pastures of the 
lower ground, and the bitter-sweet clambering over the 
stone walk, yield brilliant trophies upon the return frojn 
the day's outing. Trips across the Hudson in the Spring 
have many rewards. The fragrant blossoms of the trail- 
ing-arbutus are half -hidden beneath the protecting mat 
of last year's fallen leaves. The white flowers of the 
shad-bush are conspicuous along the streams. Maiden- 
hair-fem forms so dense a growth beneath the trees on 
Illinois Mountain and elsewhere, as to make a 'facies" or 
dominant formation to the exclusion of the ground-pine, 
the snow-berry and other tenacious plants. In their turn 
the azalia, the whortle-berry, the sheep-laurel, and the hob- 
ble-bush are found in bloom. If a call is made at "Slab- 
sides," John Burroughs will tell of the rare flowers in 
his woods, the age of his trees, and the succession of grow- 
ing things, that make life at his lodge always full of new 
and lively interest. 

The proximity of the New York Botanical Garden with 
its conservatories and extensive herbaria, and its experts 
in every field of botanical work, provides a resource of 
great value in taxonomic and physiological study. How- 
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ever, it is the ecological phases of the study of botany, 
the plant in relation to soil, water, light, topography, and 
to other plants, for which the Vassar Campus is an espe- 
cially favorable locality. Contrasting areas to be observed, 
are so near at hand that they may be studied within the 
time assigned to a laboratory period, without the effort of 
a long trip by trolley or steam to reach a suitable place 
in the country. Such detailed studies of different regions, 
have a value entirely apart from their scientific interest. 
They are important from the viewpoint of aesthetics 
and of ethics. In the field of the former, one learns the 
beauty of the structure and the adaptations of the com- 
monest things, and in the latter, one appreciates the mutual 
dependence, the antogonisms, and the correlations of the 
various factors that enter into an organic formation. 

ZOOLOGY 

AARON LOUIS TREADWELL 

In any district, the resources for zoological study are of 
two kinds. First, the living animals found within easy 
access to the locality in question ; and second, the museum 
and zoological garden collections that are available for 
reference, or for the study of animals not normally oc- 
curring in the immediate region. 

Under the first of the above heads, we have a consider- 
able variety of forms, owing to the varied topography in 
the vicinity of Dutchess County. Mammals are represented 
by the squirrel, woodchuck, rabbit, and muskrat, and by 
many smaller forms, such as field-mice and moles, which are 
more abundant. In a well populated country, however, 
these animals are comparatively few in number, and because 
of their wariness, are seldom seen. Birds are numerous 
especially during the migration seasons, as the Hudson 
River Valley forms an important highway for them on their 
way to and from the South. The least shy of these birds 
may be seen on the front Campus, while in the "glen" and 
woods further removed from the college buildings, will be 
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found large numbers of the more retiring species. Reptiles 
as a whole are fairly abundant. The lizards, however, are 
represented by only two species in this State, but the spe- 
cies of snakes and turtles are more numerous. Wood tor- 
toises may usually be found in the grass or beneath the 
underbush on the east Campus, and in the *'glen"; while 
the painted and spotted turtles are numerous along the 
borders of nearly all ponds. The box tortoise is not un- 
common, and snapping turtles, though less frequently seen, 
are to be found in the College Lake. Snakes of various 
species are common but nearly all those met with in this 
vicinity are harmless. The copperhead and rattlesnake, 
the only poisonous species occurring in the State, while 
sometimes found on the west bank of the Hudson River, 
are not often seen in Dutchess County. 

Of the amphibians, frogs of several species are found in 
all parts of the County, although the large bull-frog is 
extremely rare. Possibly as a result of biological col- 
lecting, frogs near the College are not numerous. During 
the breeding season, however, when they go into the water 
to lay their eggs, they are especially in evidence. At other 
seasons they are found in damp places, usually near the 
edge of a pond or stream, into which they can dive if 
attacked. The spotted newt is occasionally found on the 
Campus, but is much more abundant across the River, 
where it occurs in great numbers among the hills. There 
also may be found salamanders of various species, which 
are forms comparatively rare on the Campus, although 
occasionally seen there. Fishes are numerous in all the 
waters of this locality. Probably the most interesting is 
the sunfish, which may be seen during the latter part of 
May and the early part of June, along the edge of College 
Lake building shallow nests, in which the eggs are laid. 
These eggs are guarded with great vigor by the male, who 
may be recognized by his brilliant coloring. He hovers 
near the nest, darting at and driving away any other fish 
that ventures to approach it. 

Among the Crustacea, the curious fairy shrimp abounds in 
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early Spring, in small ponds near the Arlington post-office, 
but they soon disappear with the drying up of the pools in 
which they live. Representatives of several other orders of 
Crustacea are found in all the neighboring streams and 
ponds, among them the crayfish, although small in size, and 
few in numbers, is occasionally seen. 

Insects, as might be expected are abundant and varied 
in character. A large number of gall-producing species, 
many of them imperfectly known, occur in this locality. 
The larvae of caddis, may, and stone-flies are very abun- 
dant in all swiftly flowing streams, and may be found in 
immense numbers attached to the under surfaces of stones, 
boards, and other objects at the bottom of the water. Ant 
colonies may be seen everywhere, and across the Hudson 
River, among the hills, in the region near Lake Mohonk, are 
numerous nests of the large mound-building ants. 

Annelids of the locality are represented by two genera 
of the common earthworms, and by the interesting, though 
usually completely overlooked, aquatic forms, found in 
all water. These are extremely minute, and not easy to sec 
without a microscope, but because of their anatomical 
peculiarities, and their often brilliant coloring, are well 
worth studying. Several species of leech occur here. 
The large, black pond-leech is especially abundant in the 
pond at Arlington, and the smaller, light-colored species 
is found under sticks and stones, or attached to bodies of 
turtles. Flatworms are represented by the Turbellaria 
of which at least two genera are found in the College Lake, 
while in the ponds at Arlington, is the small red Rhabdocoele 
Mesostoma, and numbers of the green Vortex viridis. This 
latter is apparently not an abundant form in the United 
States, as there seems to be no record of its occurrence else- 
where. 

For the study of animals not normally occurring in the 
vicinity of Vassar, we have the local museums and the col- 
lections brought together by the various New York insti- 
tutions. Locally the College museum is especially strong 
in birds. In a case on the main floor, is a collection of species 
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taken in southeastern New York, expressly arranged for 
reference, and to aid the student in identifying birds seen in 
the field. A good collection of bird-skins, suitable for study, 
is available for any one interested in this line of work. For 
students of biology, the exhibits of birds and insects show- 
ing the effects of artificial and sexual selection, and pro- 
tective mimicry, are of especial interest. The museum of 
the Vassar Brothers' Institute has an excellent collection 
of insects injurious or beneficial to vegetation, which is 
on exhibition every afternoon. 

In New York City the Aquarium, Zoological Park, and 
American Musuem of Natural History contain material of 
interest to students of zoology. The Aquarium has good col- 
lections of native and tropical fishes, and a few other verte- 
brate forms, but its main exhibition room contains few in- 
vertebrates. A few, small, salt-water aquaria containing 
such forms as corals and hydroids are, however, kept in 
rooms not generally open to the public, although teachers 
and students can usually have access to them. 

The Zoological Park has a magnificent collection, repre- 
senting all classes of vertebrates, but makes no attempt to 
display invertebrate forms. In the American Musuem, on 
the other hand, there are large collections in all branches 
of Natural History. Of these, the most important zoolog- 
ically are groups of birds so mounted as to represent them 
in their natural surroundings; a collection of mounted 
mammals ; an insect collection, illustrating especially phases 
of economic entomology; and a synoptic collection. The 
latter contains the most important series of animal forms, 
with the exception of the insects, on exhibition in the 
museum; an insect collection, illustrating especially phases 
less easily preserved forms, is especially well illustrated by 
an extensive series of glass models. 

It will thus be seen that in the vicinity of Vassar, there 
is considerable material of interest to the student of 
zoology. 
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HISTORY 

LUCY M. SALMON 

The Hudson Valley is a territory unsurpassed in the 
richness of its historic interest. The attention of his- 
torians was long centered on New England — its population 
was homogeneous, its interests were unified, its policy was 
simple and consistent, and thus the history of its early 
development was comparatively well understood. But into 
the development of New York there have entered many 
complex factors, and thus, while its history is far from 
simple, this very complexness furnishes an element of in- 
terest and invites observation, study and research. 

It was fitting that Henry Hudson when he sailed into 
the harbor, should come as an Englishman, carrying the 
colors of Holland in the service of Dutch merchants. Cos- 
mopolitan as have been the characteristics of New York, 
the prevailing influences that have shaped its history have 
been Dutch and English, while varied as its interests have 
been, the controlling one has been that of trade and com- 
merce. The voyagers on the Half Moon as it entered the 
harbor found a land "pleasant with grass and flowers and 
as goodly trees as ever they had seen, and very sweet 
smells came from them." In this pleasant land, the Dutch 
West India Company later founded the initial settlement 
that developed into the patroon system of the Hudson 
River Valley. From New York to Albany there remain to- 
day in laws, in customs, in architecture, in the character 
of the inhabitants, and in many other ways, the records of the 
most unique effort made in America or elsewhere, in mod- 
ern times, to resuscitate the feudal system. The patroons, 
with grants of land extending sixteen miles on one side 
of the river, or eight miles on both sides and "stretching 
two days' journey into the interior," ruled as feudal lords 
over the colonists they induced to come out from Holland. 
Like a geological fault, Connecticut, with the first free 
constitution in America, lay on its Eastern border. The 
coming of the English at first superimposed another stra- 
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turn of absolutism on that left by the Dutch, with 
the exception of Long Island, always strongly influenced 
by New England individualism. But "The Duke's Laws" 
were as anomalous on the borders of New England as 
the patroon system had been, and in time, from the charter 
of liberties of 1683 was developed a government resembling 
that of the other English colonies. 

A conflict for supremacy between two mutually antago- 
nistic nations went on in New York alone among the col- 
onies. Of this struggle the record is found on every side. 
Dutch land grants and English renters, English governor 
and Dutch settlers, Dutch merchant and English officer, 
Dutch dominie and English pastor. Churchman and Ar- 
minian, St. Nicholas and the yule-log, jostled each other at 
every turn. If New York has to-day, as a State, little 
pride in its own history, it may well be that one cause of 
it is in the conflict between these antagonistic elements. 
If the external victory has been with the English, the 
victors have never been able to eradicate the influence of 
sixty-five years of Dutch domination. Manhattan, Brook- 
lyn, the Bowery, and Wall Street still attest the supremacy 
of birth and language over law. The resident of the 
Hudson Valley has thus spread out before him the record 
of a unique form of settlement and a record of the per- 
sistence with which the diverse elements entering into 
it have continued. 

But of even greater interest, because it reflects a my- 
riad of European interests, conditions, and conflicts, is 
the cosmopolitan character of the life that from the very 
first grew up in New York. 

Even before the Half Moon entered the waters of the 
Lower Bay, the footprints of the French had been left 
along the northern borders of the territory, and Lake 
Champlain and the St. Lawrence record the dreams of 
Frenchmen to build up a New France in the New World. 
Some years later, a band of French and Walloon Protest- 
ants entered the harbor of New Amsterdam, finding, after 
a temporary residence in Holland, a refuge from religious 
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persecutions suffered at the hands of France and Spain. 
A third wave of French refugees entered the colony after 
the revocation of the Edict of Nantes. Our Revolution at- 
tracted to America a small but distinguished band of 
Frenchmen, some of whom stayed in New York, while the 
period of the French Revolution in its turn sent over to 
the new republic travellers like Brissot who found here 
the realization of their political ideals, and hot-headed 
youths like Genet who came to lead rather than to follow. 
In May, 1904, the daily papers of New York contained the 
notice of the death of George Clinton Genet, "last 
surviving son of Edmond Charles Genet, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary from the Republic 
of France to the United States of America in the year 
1793." Later America and New York in particular af^ 
forded a harbor of refuge for Frenchmen of every shade 
of political belief, and Bourbon, Orleanist, and Bonapartist 
alike found a temporary asylum in the valleys of the 
Hudson, the Mohawk, and the Genesee. The political, 
religious and social history of France may almost be re- 
written from the records impressed by the French on 
the life of New York State. 

War and persecution force strange companionships, and 
the French who fled to New York from the religious per- 
secutions of Louis XIV., were followed hard by the Ger- 
mans who fled thither when the Palatinate was laid waste 
by the armies of the same ruler. As the peaceful 
valley of the Wallkill and the quiet village of New 
Paltz, with its Huguenot Bank and its population de- 
scended from the two streams of Huguenot and of Dutch 
colonists, is in itself a record of European persecution, 
so the settlements of the Palatines on the Upper Hudson 
and along the Mohawk are a record of the devastation and 
pillage that "made the Palatinate a cinder." 

In the rocks of New York State are imbedded the fossil 
remains of a once teeming life. No less permanently are 
there imbedded in the life of the State, the records of suc- 
cessive waves of refugees from the religious and the politi- 
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cal persecutions of the Old World, the records of failings 
harvests, of ineffectual protest against a military system, 
of dissatisfaction with an inflexible social order. Alas, 
too, there are the records of those who have come hoping-, 
like Seagull of old, for a place where "we shall have no 
more law than conscience, and not too much of eyther." 
Into New York harbor, have poured these teeming millions 
from the Old World; many of them have spread over the 
State and have been absorbed in its life ; many have passed 
over it like a glacier, carrying with them to the states be- 
yond much that was accumulated here. 

Standing on Brooklyn Bridge, what vast hordes come in 
swift vision in the wake of the Half Moon! Strong as 
the phases of the moon that control the tides have been 
the attractions that have drawn them onward — the spirit 
of adventure, restless ambition, love of conquest, hope for 
better things, the exaltation of missionary zeal — ^all these 
have been the impelling forces that have borne them into 
the harbor of New York. But as the tides of the Atlantic 
make themselves felt a hundred and fifty miles from the 
sea, so this human tide, surging up the Hudson Valley, 
has made its influence felt all through the Empire State. 
Here have been found the physical features that like placers 
have caught and retained much that has been pure gold. 

Passing over the Poughkeepsie Bridge, with face turned 
southward and eastward one sees, as in New York harbor, 
the long train of three centuries of human life passing up 
the river. Turning northward and westward, the train 
passes still onward to the point where East meets West. 
The records of this ever onward movement lie all about 
us. It is not strange, therefore, that in times of crisis New 
York has often seemed to pursue a halting policy. Vigor- 
ous in its appeals to Parliament to redress its wrongs, 
large numbers of Loyalists were found within its borders. 
The records in the Dutchess County Court House show 
long lists of properties confiscated from the Loyalists 
and transferred to the prosperous Patriots. Washington 
had his headquarters at Newburgh, and Benedict Arnold 
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was in command at West Point. New York long hesi- 
tated to adopt the constitution of 1787 and the Poughkeep- 
sie Convention accepted it only after a prolonged campaign 
led by Alexander Hamilton and John Jay. Hamilton and 
Burr were rival leaders of political forces. In the Civil 
War, New York sent to the front a force of nearly half 
a million men, and still bears the scars of a three days' riot 
to prevent conscription. William M. Tweed was a New 
Yorker as is Theodore Roosevelt. If America has rightly 
been called "a land of contrasts," it is the Empire State 
that preeminently can lay claim to this distinction. 

If these contrasts have been in part due to the many 
streams of diverse life that have poured over its territory, 
they have also in part been due to its strategic position. 
No other colony held the key to the situation as did New 
York. In the struggle between France and England, for 
the supremacy in America, the French leaders in Canada 
early urged, but in vain, an expedition to wrest this r^on 
from the English. England realized its importance and 
planned, by seizing it in 1777, to separate New England 
from the South ; the failure of the plan and the surrender 
of Burgoyne at Saratoga made possible the success of the 
colonies in the Revolution. New York, conscious of her own 
importance, attempted to dictate the terms on which she 
would enter the Union, but she was thwarted in her pur- 
poses by two of her most distinguished sons, Hamilton and 
Jay. "The map of the State and especially its Lakes, the 
course of its rivers and the trend of its mountains are the 
key to its history." 

The fusion of the countless races that is making the 
American, and the merging of various ideals, hopes, as- 
pirations, plans, and policies that are molding America, 
are processes going on under our very eyes. Nowhere on 
the continent can they be watched to such an advantage as 
in the Valley of the Hudson. What a region is this for 
historical research! 
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LITERATURE 

LAURA JOHNSON WYLIE 

"It is," said George William Curtis in an address der 
livercd at Vassar in 1890, "a singular felicity of fortune" 
that the first "amply endowed and adequately organized 
college for women" should stand upon the shores of the 
Hudson, in a region marked by great natural beauty, rich 
historic associations and the charm of literature and legend. 
The literature of which he spoke was unsubstantial in 
quality, small in bulk, and so new that a half century be- 
fore the founding of our College the River and its enclos- 
ing hills had still no recognized place in the world's imagin- 
ative life. But the writers who helped create it were steeped 
in the spirit of the time and place in which they lived, and 
their work, like that of greater artists in its truth to fact, 
is marked by the fidelity and sympathy with which it repi»e- 
sents the life of the Hudson in the first quarter of the 
century. Its greatest value is, indeed, the local color 
which makes it especially interesting to those living in the 
country it represents. In its own smaller way *it gives 
expression to the region of its birth, as do the poems of 
Scott to the Trossachs, or the novels of Hardy to Wessex. 
. The literature of the Hudson covers a small country. 
The little New York of the first third of the last century 
bore a large part in, its genesis; but the region of its most 
characteristic development stretched, roughly speaking, 
from the Palisades to the Catskills. This literature has not 
only touched our hills with its poetry, but is in itself abiin- 
dantiy various and interesting. It has linked to a picturesque 
region the natural beauty of legend, perhaps not indigenous 
but assuredly at home in the place of its adoption. It hais 
given us many a goodly "repetition of the country" in the 
days that are gone. And it has left to a people with few 
shrines, places associated with gracious memories of the 
past, alluring to all who still long "to gon on pilgrimages." 

The Hudson River country is to most of us primarily 
the land of Irving. From the upper windows of the College 
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buildings or from any nearby hill, we can distinguish on a 
clearday the spot, a little to the south of the long white line 
of the Kaaterskill Hotel, where Rip, wandering through the 
ivoods in search of squirrels and freedom, fell into his 
mysterious sleep. But even were it not for the near 
presence of the Catskills, the banks of the Hudson would 
still be Irving's country. "A city, a river and mountain 
range," says Mr. Hamilton Wright Mabie, "lay behind 
Irving's most characteristic work and gave it color, at- 
mosphere, tone." And because they gave it color, atmos- 
phere and tone, city and river and mountain were known to 
the reader of the books, long before they were seen by the 
bodily eye. Irving lived in a town, we must remember, 
scarcely larger than Poughkeepsie. The city-bred boy, if we 
might so call him, thoroughly knew the river as well as the 
town, constantly sailing upon it, exploring the country 
iiround the Tappan Zee andSleepy Hollow, and once voyag- 
ing adventurously up the Hudson in a sloop. He speaks ot 
"the witdiing effects of the Kaatskill Mountains" on his boy- 
ish imagination: it is this witchery of mountain and river 
that none has caught or expressed so well as he. 

One of Irving's stories associated with the immediate 
vicinity of Poughkeepsie has a touch of that aerial super- 
stition which he alone knew how to sublimate from the 
Dutch matter-of-factness. Blue Point lies about two miles 
south of Poughkeepsie and directly across the river from 
Locust Grove, the old home of Samuel Morse, the inventor 
of the telegraph. Here, as long as the people possessed 
the second sight of the simple-hearted, could be seen an- 
chored in the light of the harvest-moon the Phantom Ship 
or the Storm Ship, which years before sailed up the River 
against wind and wave, and, driven in stormy weather over 
the Tappan Zee, came to anchor when it was calm at the head 
of the Highlands. A real legend of the town has nothing 
of this aerial and fantastic quality, but suggests the mate- 
rial with which in part Irving had to work. A little below 
the town near the river bank, was for years what was knowfi 
as "The Stranger's Grave." The story ran that a foreign 
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ship on its way to Albany had anchored in the river while 
the crew brought ashore and buried above the highwater 
mark, the body of a dead comrade. 

Irving's legends were soon followed by Gwper's novels 
of real life, treating of the stirring events of recent years 
and painting with vivid touches the as yet little known 
beauties of American scenery, — making, in short, the advent 
of the American in the literature of the day. Enoch 
Crosby, a noted Revolutionary spy, and the supposed origi- 
nal of Cooper's Harvey Birch, lived in Westchester County, 
which is full of the memories of his life and adventures. 
From thence his course led him to Quaker Hill and to 
Fishkill, in which latter places he was twice imprisoned, 
and where there is still standing the little church from 
which he made his escape. Somewhat later. Leather- 
stocking's wanderings brought him to the western shores 
of the river. His connection with it is most interesting 
from his descriptions of the country. They sometimes 
make one feel that scenery rather then nature was being 
looked at. Yet they are often strangely vivid and powerful ; 
the River seen through its seventy miles "looking like a 
curled shaving:" the mountain that "divides like the hoof 
of a deer, leaving a deep hollow for the brook to tumble 
into" gave the very spirit of the scene. 

Henry James, on his recent return to the scenes of his 
youth, found the distinctive quality of the Hudson River 
country most evident in the district around Tarr)rtown. To 
the north lies Sleepy Hollow beloved of Irving in early 
years and symbolizing in name and charm the spirit that 
he evoked from the region. The little church standing near 
is the oldest in the State; it was built in 1699, and by its 
smallness and simplicity even more than by the bricks and 
bell and communion service brought from Holland, tells 
of a past remote a century ago. The quiet graveyard be- 
side it was a spot that Irving loved and the place where he 
wished to be laid to rest. In these haunts of his there 
lingers the atmosphere of the past. Yet, after all, it is not 
in the spots which he had sought out and loved from boy- 
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hood, but in his later home at Sunnyside that we find its 
very incaraation. The house itself is an interesting epit- 
ome of local history. In its earliest form it was the origi- 
nal of Wolfert's Roost, or "Wolfert's Rest," as the owner 
really called it. It was later the home of the famous 
Katrina, the Van Tassels having bought and rebuilt it. 
When Irving obtained possession of the house, sadly dilapi- 
dated and having been twice almost destroyed by fire, he did 
his best to restore it to its original form, which he described 
as "a little old-fashioned stone mansion, all made up of gable 
ends and as full of angles and curves as an old cocked 
hat." He copied the southern gable, however, from an 
old Dutch mansion in Albany, the home of Anthony van 
der Heyden, known as "the palace," and recalling by its 
name and spaciousness, the manorial aristocracy of coloni- 
al days. The house was, after all, however, not only an epit- 
ome of local history but an expression of Irving's person- 
ality. It stood high on a bank overlooking the River, 
untroubled by the rush of passing trains. It has been 
enlarged of late and altered beyond recognition. But 
though the traveler by train misses the old familiar 
landmark, the leisurely visitor finds much unchanged. The 
charming English-like lawn leads down from the Broadway 
of the automobile and motor-cycle as it did from the old 
Post Road between New York and Albany. The house 
protected and in part concealed from the passing glance 
by new buildings, looks out as serenely over river and 
hill as in the days when no railroad ran between it and 
the banks of the Hudson. It was only yesterday that an 
appreciative pilgrim could describe it as "all embowered in 
relation to the world, and all frank and uplifted in relation 
to the river." 

There is in the Hudson Valley no other memorial of the 
past so lovely and so significant as Irving's home, but 
there are still many signs of a world already growing 
shadowy enough. One of them, the home of James Kirke 
Paulding, is not far from Poughkeepsie. "Ike" Paulding, 
Irving's friend from boyhood and joint author with him 
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of the short-lived Salmagundi papers, was bora in Dutchess 
County and lived for many years a mile beyond Hyde 
Park, where he is described, in words characteristic ot 
his generation, as spending his life "in elegsant retire- 
ment among his books, his pictures and his friends." 
Most of the writers of the day enjoy their books and 
pictures and friends farther to the south. Among them 
perhaps the most noted at the time was George P. Morris, 
called "America's best lyric poet." Undercliff, his summer 
home, was near Cold Spring and beside Bull Hill, which 
in the words of Irving "bellowed back the storm that swept 
from the Dunder Berg over the Tappan Zee." The name 
of this lyrist is little known today, though we have all 
learned his one really popular poem, Oh, Woodman, Spare 
That Tree, The fashion of the time in description, as is 
likely to be the way with forgotten celebrities, is especially 
evident in his verse. We live in another generation while 
we read such scenic and facile lines as: 

"When Hudson's wave o'er silver sands 

Winds thro* the hills afar. 
Old Cro' Nest like a monarch stands 
Crowned with a single star!" 

Between Cold Spring and West Point lies Constitution 
Island, now "connected with the main line by a reedy marsh." 
In a house built partly on the site of Fort Constitution, from 
which the island takes its name — the kitchen being indeed 
part of the old barracks — lived Susan and Anna Waraer, 
among the most popular writers and most distinguished 
literary ladies of their day. The Wide Wide World was 
only less widely read thaq Uncle Tom's Cabin, The social 
and religious life of the sisters is as interesting as their 
now almost forgotten contributions to literature. The Sun- 
day afternoon meetings at their home for the West Point 
cadets interested in religious subjects, were kept up for 
many years ; and at Susan Warner's death in 1885, she was 
buried in the West Point cemetery in token of honor and 
appreciation. 

N. P. Willis, whose home Idlewild was on Hudson Ter- 
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race near Cornwall, seems to have been an energetic man of 
business as well as an active member of society and a popu- 
lar poet. He '*wrote up" Highland Terrace, we are told, 
and attracted to it a throng of summer residents. Whether 
this writing up was eflScacious in establishing a literary tra- 
dition among the residents, we do not know, but certain it 
is that Amelia Barr, Julian Hawthorne and others have 
since lived in the immediate neighborhood. Mr. Willis, 
moreover, showed his public spirit in other ways than by 
promoting the development of the town. Storm King had 
been called by the Dutch, Boter Berg or Butter HilL The 
name offended the fastidious poet and by an appeal to 
the good taste of the public he had it changed to Storm 
King, the Hudson River Railroad aiding the work by nam- 
ing a station at the foot of Breakneck Hill, Storm King 
station. 

These are but a few of the spots tempting us to explora- 
tion. Henry Ward Beecher had a summer home atPeekskill, 
William Allen Butler, whose Nothing to Wear was long 
thought the most exquisite ojf satires on feminine frivolity, 
lived in Yonkers ; Benson J. Lossing lived in Poughkeepsie. 
A throng of writers associated with the r^on in the past 
and present, would tempt us to pause did time allow. But we 
cannot forget Joseph Rodman Drake, who is known, if 
known at all, as the author of The Culprit Fay, The poem 
was composed, according to Lossing, in a wild and lovely 
valley lying between Storm King and Cro' Nest The 
story runs that the author wrote it on a challenge, one 
of his friends having declared that it was impossible to 
write an imaginative fairy tale without human characters. 
An interesting appreciation of the poem is that of George 
William Curtis who tells us that he can imagine no hap- 
pier ending to a day spent in the bustle of New York, than 
a quiet evening hour at West Point, devoted to reading the 
poem in the very scene represented in it. 

There is a parallel between the writers and the painters 
of tfie Hudson River Valley too interesting to pass without 
a word. Thomas Cole, who finally settled in the Catskills 
on the border of the Rip Van Winkle country, may be con- 
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sidered as the founder of the so-called Hudson River 
School of Painting; many of its members lived on or near 
the Hudson, and George Inness, in his youth influenced 
by it, was bom at Newburgh. In these paintings we see 
again the Hudson we have come to know in literature. The 
landscapes of Brevoort and Kensett and GiflFord and their 
fellows give back our Valley, with that atmosphere of 
quietness and peace, with that preservation and enchant- 
ment of its peculiar type that marks the school of Irving. 
Through them in another way we come to an appreciation 
of what Henry James calls the natural type or tone oi 
the region, "pure tone, without stress or accent" . . . "type 
and tone of the very finest and rarest, type and tone good 
enough for Claude or Turner, if they could have walked 
by these rivers instead of by their thin rivers of Frana# 
and Italy." 

We have limited ourselves in this short sketch to sug- 
gesting the objects of striking interest in the country fair- 
ly near Poughkeepsie. In fact these limits are purely 
arbitrary, and the student will find rich reward in investi- 
gating a wider field. New York in particular oflFers 
infinite opportunity for study. In Irving's boyhood there 
already lay behind it a remote literary past. New Amster- 
dam had had its few long-forgotten poets, traces of whose 
haunts still remain, and, with the coming of the English,. 
New York had shown fresh energy in its literary life. 
William Bradford came to New York in 1693, soon a^er 
set up the first printing press of the colony and printed on 
it the first newspaper in 1725. Governor Hunter, corres- 
ponding in his American exile with Jonathan Swift, Rich- 
ard Steele, Joseph Addison and his other English friends, 
is a type of that literary coterie which was forming the 
taste of the coming century. Later, New York was the 
home of Phillip Freneau, patriot and poet ; of James How- 
ard Payne, writer of the song that has most touched the 
hearts of his countrymen; of Charles Brokden Brown, 
novelist and the first writer of America who supported 
himself by the pen alone. Many of the places associated 
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mrith this early literary history may still be traced by those 
^w^liose time and interest do not fail in the rush of lower 
New York. The scenes of Irving's boyhood in the village 
city may be almost entirely reconstructed by the careful 
student Golden Hill, where stood the house in which 
he was bom ; the lane, now Williams Street, that ran near 
by ; the Chapel of St. George where he was baptized ; Mrs. 
Ann Kilmaster's Sdiool which he attended ; the John Street 
Theatre to which he escaped by the ever-ready window, 
— ^all these we must leave, content to see the literature of 
old New York only as it was reflected in the literature of 
the river country. 

Before the middle of the last century the history of litera- 
ture in New York became the record not of any section but 
of the whole of America. Even in the early eighteenth 
century there was a forecast of this. At its beginning, 
we are told, a certain Madame Knight, a teacher "versed 
in the art of composition," came from Boston, and at 
about the same time from Philadelphia came Cadwalader 
Golden, author of The History of the Five Nations. This 
cosmopolitanism, so early hinted at, has been especially 
evident in the last half century. From the time when 
Bryant became editor of The Evening Post, there is hardly 
a poet or man of letters who has not been in some way and 
for some time connected with the city. But this chapter 
in our literary history belongs to the country at large and 
our Hudson river literature bears but a small part in it. 

One at least of the great American writers of today is 
the product, as well as the interpreter of our own country. 
Jrfin Burroughs, bom in the eastern part of the State on 
the edge of the Catskills, has for more than thirty years 
made his home at West Park, where he lives the triple life 
of farmer, nature-student and man of letters. The place 
oftenest associated with Mr. Burroughs is Slabsides, the 
camp-cottage in which his generous hospitality is exercised. 
The targe room that with its alcove fills the lower floor is 
library, dining-room and kitchen is one. Its book-lined 
walls and writing table mark it as the abode of the man of 
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letters. The celery beds that fill the reclaimed swamp in 
which it stands bear witness to the practicality of its owner's 
farming. The country around is the subject of that life 
in the fields which Mr. Burroughs has done so much to 
interpret. In Slabsides all nature-lovers have an interest: 
for there they are here sure of a welcome from the master 
of the crafty who, without effort or condescension, gives 
them to see as they have never sec^ before. To see himself 
and to enable others to see is Mr. Burroughs's aim in all he 
does. In the preface to a little volume of his poems he mod- 
estly claims for his verses that "they keep a little closer to our 
wild nature — ^to the birds, the flowers, the seasons — than 
most of our minor poetry has done," and says that he will 
feel them justified if he succeeds in "bringing home the bough 
with the bird I heard singing upon' it or some suggestion of 
its place in the fields or woods and in the season." "Bringing 
home the bough with the bird I heard singing upon it" — 
the task is not so easy as it sounds. But it is the actual 
fulfilment of this task, the accurate and delicate represen- 
tation of the birds and trees of our country that makes Mr. 
Burroughs's prose and verse not only a delight to all stu- 
dents of nature but a fresh chapter in the literary inter- 
pretation of the life of the Hudson. 

LIBRARIES 

ADELAIDE UNDERBILL 

The architect of our beautiful library building, on his 
first visit after the books had been put in place, exclaimed : 
"Now it has a soul I" But who has not been in libraries 
which are suggestive rather of departed souls? A delight- 
ful Oxford essayist writes: "The one room in my coll^;e 
which I always enter with a certain sense of desolation and 
sadness is the college library. The books are indeed de- 
lightful to look at; rows upon rows of big irregular voU 
umes, with tarnished tooling and faded gilding on the sun- 
scorched backs. What are they? — old editions of classics, 
old volumes of controversial divinity, folios of the Fathers; 
topographical treatises, cumbrous philosophers, pamphlets 
from which, like dry ashes, the heat of the fire that warmed 
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them once has fled." This is a picture of the inactive type 
of library which inconvenienc^es no one, being open only 
a. few hours daily and never on Sundays and holidays, for it 
has no vital connection with any living thing. 

Happily, in these days the active type is much better 
known. The character of the library will determine the 
direction of its greatest activity. In the public city library 
the tremendous influence made possible by the patronage 
of all classes leads to emphasis of the personal side. In- 
stead of feeling withdrawn from the world to a comer 
afxart, the attendants feel plunged into the midst of it. A 
Vassar alunma in such a position said that in the course of 
an hour she came into contact with every element of the 
city's human life. 

In the administration of a college library the principal 
efforts are directed towards the material side — ^gathering 
together resources and making them accessible, since the 
personal guidance in the use of books is largely a by- 
product of the college courses. Much of this kind of 
activity is self-evident, while much more is not in evidence. 
The generosity of libraries in their inter-relation makes it 
possible to borrow when there is occasion, and in this way 
Vassar's horizon has been extended and her needs have 
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are often presented to the library. Notable among tfaeae 
are facsimile reproductions of ancient Mexican manuscripts, 
mostly in picture writing, printed and distributed through 
the generosity of the Due de Loubat. 

There is also much to be done in the way of soliciting 
material which may be had for the asking. The value to 
us of these gifts varies from the latest investigations on 
heredity carried on by the Carnegie Institution, to the leaf- 
let on the cultivation of strawberries issued by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Federal, state and municipal docu- 
ments are solicited because of the possibility of their be- 
coming valuable assets, even if they may not appear so at 
present. 

The enlistment of alumnae co-operation has resulted 
many times in opening a treasure house to the library. One 
such store of treasures is the Alumnae Library, a collection 
of books and pamphlets given by alumnae who are their 
authors, editors or translators. Another apparently inex- 
haustible storehouse of gifts is the Philadelphia Vassar 
Club, which has beg^n sending for all departments of the 
library material which comes in the members' way to 
obtain. Very often alumnae have given valuable assistance 
as friends in court ; evidence of this has been lately received 
in the form of much coveted documents from Washington, 
from Illinois, Iowa and Texas. The assistance tliat can be 
rendered by the alumnae at the cost of only a little trouble 
is not yet widely recognized or appreciated. By timdy 
thought and an eye to opportunity, material that may seem 
of slight value of itself may be secured for the library, and 
when put into service there it may contribute toward form- 
ing a valuable collection. 

Thus the Vassar College Library forms a link in a chain 
of organizations for library interests, local and national. 
It usually has a representative at the annual conference of 
the American Library Association and it will share in the 
valuable results of the work undertaken by the newly es- 
tablished Bibliographical Society of America. By these 
various means the library facilities of the CoUege are 
constantly widening into a larger and larger environment. 
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